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BE NOT DISCOURAGED. 


No man was more successful in business 
than Mr. B. Year after year he added to 
his income, and with confidence of still 
greater success, he erected a large estab- 
lishment, so that he might be able to car- 
try on his business more extensively. 

His family enjoyed much happiness. 
Everything pertaining to comfort was in 
their house, and they never had the slight- 
est thought of coming to poverty. 

Shortly after, money began to grow 
scarce, and he was hardly able to meet 
At last the 
failure of a mercantile house which owed 
him a large amount, completely frustrated 
all his plans. He was now discouraged ; 
and his feelings were so excited that he 
resorted to the wine-cup, and nightly vis- 
ited a neighboring hotel, where he squan- 
dered in dissipation what little property re- 
mained to him. 

His wife bore with a great degree of firm- 
ness the misfortunes which came upon 
them, and told him she was perfectly wil- 
ling to resign her handsome mansion for 
one more humble; that as he had the 
same knowledge of the business as before 
his failure, he might begin again on a 
smaller scale, and they could live within 
their means. 

These words encouraged him for the 
time being; but the minute he was alone, 
his thoughts took a different turn, and he 
would mutter to himself, ‘ It’s cruel—I 
have been laboring hard to accumulated 
little property for my old age, and have 
run risk upon risk, and now I am worse off 
than when I began. My family I must 
maintain, but if I should begin again, how 
can I mect my creditors? And then what 
encouragement have I to try to be what I 
have been? No, no, I never can be the 
man I once was,”’ and then he would take 
his hat and wend his way to the bar-room. 

Could some friend have heard his words, 
and folllowed him, how much misery they 
might have saved, by reminding him that 
the same faculties for business he now had, 
a a year ago, and that he must not yield 
to despair. 

His family had removed from their for- 
mer residence, after selling a large portion 
oftheir furniture. The children were de- 
prived of their former pleasures, and often 
inquired why it was so. Little Charlotte 
missed her piano, Billy his rocking-horse, 
but they seldom murmured, for they had 
been well-trained, and they uttered but a 
few words of complaint. His wife now 
felt worse than ever. She had hoped when 
they had removed into an humbler man- 
sion, he would begin again, but now she 
saw he neglected his family, was seldom at 
home, and when so said but little. She 
would try to reason, with him, by showing 
him the folly of his way, but she would on- 
ly zeceive from him a severe rebuke. 

Weeks passed on; the end of each 
found their little sum greatly diminished. 





He did nothing to increase it, but 
he did much to lessenit. Poor Mrs. 
B. was now obliged to take in sew- 
ing in order to maintain her chil- 
dren, while Mr. B. was either drunk 
in the street or bar-room. 

A kind neighbor, through the de- 
sire and earnest request of Mrs. B., 
promised to persuade him to sign 
the temperance pledge. With this 
intention, he met him one morning, 
when he was sober, and talked to 
him in a friendly manner, advising 
him to forsake the course of life he 
was leading, and try to render his 
family happy once more. 

He promised to try, and his kind neigh- 
bor advanced him a little capital, with 
which he bought a small stock of goods, 
and those who felt an interest in Mr. B. 
and his family, encouraged him by con- 
stantly trading with him, and from year to 
year, he laid up a little; and by economy 
in his family, and living within his means, 
he soon was able to carry on his business 
quite extensively. 

Reader, should you ever drink the bit- 
ter waters of affliction, or taste the cup of 
misfortune, or feel the want of sympathy, 
give not away your thoughts and feelings, 
or yield to melancholly, but incline to that 
sweet voice, even in your darkest moments, 
that bids you hope for a brighter day. 
How dark would be the path of life, if it 
were not for that sweet voice from the 
“better land.” 

Whatever, then, be your lot in life, how- 
ever dark, however cheerless, be not dis- 
couraged, but let your motto be, ‘hope 
on, hope ever.” —J. H. B. [ Reaper. 


Moral Tales. 


ROSE STANDISH. 
A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 
By Professor Alden. 
[Continued from our last.] 


CHAPTER 111. On a Sabbath, in the 
spring of the year 1619, a stranger, in the 
dress of'a British officer, was seated in the 
Church of the Pilgrims at Leyden. He 
joined with devout attention in the ser- 
vices. He was observed to be visibly af- 
fected when prayer was offered for friends 
in their native land. 

He retained his seat while the congre- 
gation retired. Pastor Robinson, Elder 
Brewster, Carver, Bradford and a few oth- 
ers, bade him welcome to their sanctuary. 
On the Sabbath-day, they would ask no 
questions to gratify their curiosity. 

On the morrow, they learned his history. 
He was returning home from the theatre of 
war, (a truce having taken place) bearing 
the commendation of his general, as a 
brave and skilful officer. Their inquiries 
compelled him to dwell more fully upon his 
services, than was quite agreeable to his 
modesty, or to his soldierly pride. 

The arrangements of the Pilgrims for 
their departure for America, were well 
nigh completed. The difficulties known 
only to those who had given careful atten- 
tion to their history, had, as they hoped, 
been overcome. They were soon to spread 
their sails for the western world, there to 
kindle a light to lighten the nations of all 
coming time. 

One want they needed to have supplied. 
They had full confidence in their own cour- 
age—in their capacity to dare, and to suf- 
fer ; for they had passed a long apprentice- 
ship. They had their beloved Elder, skill- 




















ed in theology, and of no inconsiderable 
experience in the affairs of state. Carver 
and Bradford were competent to be civil 
leaders in any Commonwealth. But no 
one of the band was possessed . of experi- 
ence in military life. This was regarded 
as all important at that time, when expe- 
rience had not shown that the occasion al- 
ways brings forth theman. They earnest- 
ly desired a military leader. 

When, therefore, Standish, with his 
war-worn countenance and military bear- 
ing, was seen devoutly joining in their sim- 
nie worship, the question arose in many a 
mind, ‘Has not Providence sent us the 
man we need?’ 

A consultation was held. The stranger 
was invited to cast his lot with them, and 
to become their Captain. After a brief con- 
sideration of their proposal, he gave condi- 
tional assent. He would visit his native 
place. Ifthings were ordered aright, he 
would return, and go with them over the 
great waters. 

At the earliest, practicable moment, at- 
tended with the blessings and prayers of 
the Pilgrims, he set sail for England. 
When her white cliffs rose in sight, he 
could scarcely restrain his impatience at 
the slow progress of the vessel, though 
every sail was spread to a favoring breeze. 
When once on land, he gave himself no 
reat, til-within sight of the turrets of Stan- 
dish Hall. 

He was then afraid to make inquiries 
respecting her whom he was so anxious to 
meet. Long years had passed. Did he 
still live in her remembrance? Had he 
still n place in her heart? There was but 
one answer to these questions, if she were 
among the living. Death, who spares not 
the loveliest, might have seized her for his 
prey. 

He passed through the village, and has- 
tened towards the cottage. It wore an as- 
pect of neglect. The fragrant honeysuckle, 
which used to be neatly trained around 
her window, had fallen down, and lay trail- 
ing onthe ground. The flower-beds which 
he had learned to love, because they were 
kept in order by her hand, were overgrown 
with weeds. The sight caused a quicker 
throbbing of a heart, whose movements 
had seldom been disturbed by an advance 
to “the imminent deadly breach.” 

A slatternly woman met him at the door. 
She could give him no information re- 
specting the former owners of the cottage. 
He turned, and retraced his footsteps to- 
wards the village. A heavier load lay at 
his heart, than he had ever felt before. 

An aged female, making her toilsome 
way by the aid of crutches, methim. Both 
paused atthe same moment. ‘‘ Are you 
Miles Standish?” said she, shading her 
eyes with her withered hand. 

“Tam.” 

“There is one there,” pointing to an 
humble tenement in a neighboring lance, 
“‘ who will joy to see you.” 

He went forward with an alacrity which 
léd her to exclaim, ‘‘ Blessings on him ; he 
has not forgotten her.” 

The door of the humble dwelling was 
open to let in the sunlight. The unusual 
sound of approaching footsteps brought 
Rose to the door. She recognized him, 
and leaned for support against the door- 
post. He rushed forwards and prevented 
her falling, by receiving her in his arms. 

The day was spent in relating to each 
other the history of the eventful years 
which had passed since their farewell words 
were uttered. As Rose spoke of the kind- 
ness of the faithful few who had enjoyed 
her father’s ministry—her lover’s heart 





throbbed with increased devotion to the 
principles taught by that father, and with 
an increased desire to assist in founding-a 
Commonwealth in which they should alone 
bear sway. 

Rose lent a willing ear to the proposal 
of the Leyden Pilgrims. The glory which 
Standish might acquire in so adventurous 
a work, was not without its attraction to 
her ardent mind. But higher motives had 
a stronger influence. Her devotion to the 
cause of Puritanism was most entire. To 
establish a community in which all its 
principles should be fully recognized, to 
plant the standard of the cross in a heath- 
en land, she deemed the noblest under- 
taking in which mortal couldengage. The 
hardshsps she had suffered since her fa- 
ther’s death, she regarded as intended to 
prepare her for the work. She was ready 
at once to accompany her betrothed to 
Leyden. 

At night they met with a few of her fa- 
ther’s flock, who remained faithful beneath 
the rod of the oppressor. It happened 
that one who ministered in holy things was 
present. Standish and Rose were united 
in marriage, though not after the.forms 
prescribed by the laws of the land. They 
had no doubt that their union met the ap- 
probation of Heaven. 

One thing more remained to be done, 
before they left forever, the scenes of their 
childhood. It was a visit to her father’s 
grave, They repaired thither at the quiet 
hour of evening. The soft winds of June 
caused a gentle rustling in the trees which 
grew in the church-yard, and sweetly fann- 
ed the cheeks of the mourners, as they 
stood by the lowly mound, covering one 
who had been a faithful and true witness, 
and was now resting from his labors. Rose 
leaned upon the arm of her husband and 
wept. Her tears were not tears of bitter- 
ness. By that hallowed grave, she conse- 
crated herself to the great work before her. 
She felt as though the spirit of the depart- 
ed was near, and witnessed the act. She 
was sure, at least, that he would rejoice to 
know that his daughter was engaged in a 
work of self-denying labor and patient suf- 
fering for Christ, and for his Church. 

(To be Continued.) 


Biography. 














ORIGINAL. 


MATILDA, OF SCOTLAND. 
‘Queen of Henry the First.—a. pv. 1100. 
CONCLUDED. 

Great was the joy that spread through 
the length and breadth of the land, when 
the Saxons learned that a descendant of 
the beloved and revered Alfred, was again 
to sit upon the throne of their country. 
Matilda joyfully accepted the offer of the 
hand and heart of one whom she had long 
loved. - Being also a woman of a high and 
noble character, and possessing right feel- 
ings, she rejoiced also at the promise of 
peace to the nation, which her marriage 
with Henry ‘would secure. Many hin- 
drances, however, arose to prevent this de- 
sirable union. - Christina, the abbess. of 
the nunnery of Runsey, bitterly opposed 
it, declariug that such a marriage “ would 
be sacrilege, as Matilda had been vowed 
to the altar by her parents from her ear- 
liest youth, and having afterwards volunta- 
rily confirmed her vows.” This, as we 
have seen before, was not true, but so great 
was the fear of the Saxons, lest they should 
be guilty of a great sin against the church, 
that ‘they dared not hazard to advise, or 
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to implore such a thing,” anxious as they 
were to have Matilda for their Queen. But 
Henry did not despair, and steadily adher- 
ed to his purpose, notwithstanding all that 
older and wiser heads could do to dissuade 
him from his intention of calling a council 
or synod of all the ecclesiastical authorities 
inthe kingdom. This council at last re- 
solved, after deliberating many days, to 
summon the Princess Matilda, herself, that 
she might, by her own confession, decide 
her cause. 

Matilda must now decide, either “ to 
vow herself for life to the cloister, to destroy 
her own happiness, or to give the lie direct 
to her nearest relative. A woman whom 
all regarded with the respect due to her an- 
cestry, and office, if not exacted by her 
character.” 

Well might that maiden tremble, as she 
stood before that august assembly. But 
the spirit of her fearless and noble ances- 
tors was within her, and she answered 
with firmness and dignity becoming her 
rank, and her womanly nature. She re- 
plied in answer to her first question, as to 
whether she was a nun or not, with clear- 
ness and decision, in the negative. She 
was then asked, “if she had taken the 
veil by the enforcement of her parents, or 
at her own free will.” She replied, “ By 
neither !—since I have not taken it at all.” 

She was now pronounced free from all 
convent vows, “ and was besought by king, 
nobles and people, to wed Henry, and be- 
come Queen of England.” She consent- 
ed, and became the bride of Henry, at 
Westminster, on St. Martin’s day, Novem- 
ber 11,1100. Previous to the ceremony, 
Archbishop Anselm, mounted the pulpit, 
and gave the people a whole account of the 
proceedings of the council, and concluded 
by saying, that Matilda was perfectly free 
to wed. ‘He ended by an impassioned 
call on the people to confirm in the decree of 
the council,” and was answered by an en- 
thusiastic shout—‘‘ Long live Queen Ma- 
tilda” —after which the royal pair were 
united. 

Matilda’s character as Queen, shines as 
brightly as it did when she was Matilda 
the gentle Princess in the nunnery of Rum- 
sey. She was noted for her piety, her 


“conjugal virtues, and for her noble and 


generous spirit, Her influence over Henry 
was always exerted for the benefit of his 
subjects, who now enjoyed favors and priv- 
ileges such as they had not since William 
of Normandy first set foot upon English 
shores. Each day gave Matilda firmer 
hold upon the hearts of her subjects, and 
richly she deserved their love, for she con- 
stantly labored for their advantage, and for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
country, by causing roads to be made 
where before had been only wild heaths 
and forests. She built the first bridge 
ever known in England, “which still 
stretches its one arch over the river Lea, 
at Stratford Le-Bow, to commemorate the 
place where its royal founder once nearly 
met her death by a sudden flood.” 

The latter years of Matilda’s life were 
far from peaceful. Tumults were con- 
stantly arising in Henry’s new kingdom 
of Normandy, which obliged him to be 
often and long absent from the Queen, 
whom he always made regent during his 
absence, and thus England was ruled quite 
as often by the Queen as the King. 

Matilda’s health now began to decline 
fast, and at the age of forty, this excellent 
woman felt, from her declining strength, 
that she must soon leave this world. 

She died of consumption, on May-day, 
1118, passionately lamented, by her hus- 
band and her people, by whom she was 
long and fondly remembered, as ‘“ The 
good Queen Maud.” 


“Her sovereign power 
Was meekness ; modesty her richest dower.” 


Estette. 














Morality. 
mee. 


HONESTY. 


Truly, “Honesty is the best policy ;” 
mark it when you will, far as well as near, 
in fact, everywhere. 

Who is there, who would not have it 
said of him, “he has an upright disposi- 
tion?” a disposition to conform to justice, 
and correct moral principles, in all social 
transactions, A person cannot have a dis- 
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position to use fraud, or disguise, and be 
honest. One man cannot take the honor 
of works of another, and be honest. If 
he would be honest, he must be upright, 
fair, just, frank, sincere and unreserved, 
and if so, his works in all things would 
proceed from pure or just principles, and 
would ever be directed to a good object. 

One, to be honest, must be decent ; his 
manners must be becoming, and fit for any 
class of society, as should also his language, 
behaviour, dress and ceremony. He should 
use propriety in actions and- discourse ; 
be modest; opposed to ribaldgy 04 @b- 
stenity. do 

Freedom of communication; conceding 
or withholding nothing, is to be honest; 
free from barbarous words or unnatural 
phrases. An honest man is not a hypo- 
crite; he is not one who feigns what he 
he has not; he is not a meddler, or a tat- 
tler, but he is one who possesses the real 
purity of heart ; one who has a disposition 
to treat subjects with fairness; one who 
has a regard for the rights of persons, by 
distributing equal justice, giving each his 
due. He should be free in uttering.real 
sentiments, and should not be reserved. 

Friendships golden tie, is bound by that 
one spell, Honesty. Friends should be 
honest in all their doings with each other, 
and if they are not so, the friendship in the 
same proportion decreases. Out of society 
as well as in, they should show the same 
attachment; one should not use lgepn'and 
reproachful expressions, or use satirical 
remarks to, or about another, which they 
might utter, with some degree of scorn or 
contempt, for nothing could mar that friend- 
ship more than that. He should be hon- 
est, and “do unto others, as he would 
have others do unto him.” 

The Scriptures teach us “to dd that 
which is honest, though it be even to a re- 
probate,” or one of no standard purity or 
fineness—even one abandoncd in sin, lost 
to virtue or grace. 

Then why cannot a man be ever honest 
in his doings with his fellow-man—honest 
with himself—honest in his decorum—hon- 
estin his actions and discourse—honest in 
his communications—honest in his regard 
for honor—honest in his sentiments—hon- 
est in his friendship, and in his feelings to- 
ward one degraded? He can, if he Shoufd 
ever exercise an honesty of heart, have a 
regard for the feelings of others, and take 
for his talisman—‘ Honesty is the best 
Policy.” J. H.. B. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE EASTHAM SCHOONER. 


In the year 1814, while the second war 
with England was still in progress, Cap- 
tain M. H. Mayo of Eastham, Mass., took 
a whale boat loaded with rye to Boston, to 
market. He had a single assistant, Capt. 
W.L. Knowles. He reached Boston in 
safety, and disposed of his rye, and made 
such purchases as he desired, and exchang- 
ed his boat for a larger one, and s#€ Ofit 
for home. As they came near the “ gun- 
net,” they saw a schooner with five men 
onthe deck. They were apparently en- 
gaged in fishing. A cannon was discharg- 
ed from the schooner, the ball of which 
struck the water about fifty feet from the 
whaleboat. The boat kept on its course, 
when another shot was fired. This struck 
the water very near them, and bounded 
over their heads! They then hove to, and 
the schooner came along-side. 

The two boatmen were taken on board 
the schooner, whence they were conveyed 
to a British man-of-war, which lay on the 
coast. They were kept on board the man- 
of-war three days, when they were told they 
should have their liberty and their boat, 
if they would pay three hundred dollars. 
They had not the money, but concluded 
it was best to try to procure it. 
purpose, Capt. Knowles was permitted to 
goto Boston. His friends there advised 
him not to pay the money. It does not 
appear that he returned to his captors. 

Capt. Mayo, remained on board the ship 
seven days, when he was put on board a 
schooner, and ordered to act as pilot. They 
knew that he was well acquainted with the 
coast. On board the schooner, there were 
three British officers, and twenty men. 
They designed to cruise in Massachusetts 
bay for the purpose of taking coasting ves- 
sels as prizes. 
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When Mayo had been on board two 
a violent north-west wind came 
sweeping down upon them. They asked 
Mayo where they should go for shelter, 
and he advised them to make a harbor un- 
der “* Billingsgate Point.” They told him 
to pilot them to the spot, and he did so. 

As it was his intention to throw the 
vessel into the hands of his countrymen, 
he cast anchor at a place where the anchor 
would not be likely to hold. Watching 
his opportunity, he went forward, and with 
his knife, partly severed the cable. Pretty 
soon, analarm was raised, that the vessel 
had parted her cable. He then told the 
officers they must run about ten mile to 
the leeward, where they could make a 
harbor. 

In the mean time, he had picked the 
lock of one of the officers writing desk, and 
obtained a pair of pistols. 

The schooner soon ran aground, as Mayo 
designed she should, on the flats of East- 
ham. 

** You have run us aground on purpose,” 
said one of the officers. 

‘“* She has only struck on the outer bar,” 
said Mayo cooly. She will beat over in 
a few minutes. You had better order your 
men below, for if so many men are seen 
on deck from the shore, you will be sus- 
pected.” 

This remark allayed the suspicious of the 
officers, and they ordered their men be- 
low. Mayo privately handed one of ‘the 
men a gimblet, with which a cask of rum 
was tapped, and all the men were soon 
drunk. 

When the tide ebbed, the schooner be- 
gan to keelover. The officers now found 
that they had been over-reached by their 
enemy. They were about to order up their 
men to make resistance, but Mayo drew 
out his pistols, and threatened to shoot the 
first man that moved to oppose him. He 
immediately threw overboard the arms 
that were on deck, and then went ashore. 
The militia were ordered out, and they 
took possession of the vessel. The offi- 
cers and men were brought on shore, and 
put under guard, but the next day, they 
were . permitted to make their escape. 
They went to the shore, where they seized 
a boat, and reached the man-of-war to 


which they belonged. 


It would appear that the militia who had 
the prisoners in charge, were willing they 
should make their escape. Perhaps they 
thought they would thus conciliate the en- 
emy to whose ships they were exposed. 
If so, they were disappointed. It would 
have been much wiser for them to have 
kept their prisoners as hostages. The 
commander of the man-of-war sent a barge, 
and demanded twelve hundred dollars in 
specie ; threatening, in case of refusal, to 
land and destroy the vessels and houses of 
the inhabitants. After some consultation, 
the money was paid, and the commander 
gave a written promise, not to take or de- 
stroy any property belonging to the inhab- 
itants of Eastham during the war. J. A. 
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MY MOTHER. 


Among the many good things which I 
remember of that most excellent woman, 
the following parting scene now stands 
prominent in my recollection. I never 
saw my mother shed a tear. They all 
dropped down inside, and watered the 
flowers of exuberant affection. None 
loved more ardently than she did, none 
were more beloved. 

She was always surrounded with an at- 
mosphere of kindness. I want to do some- 
thing to make you happy, was the constant 
language of her mild blue eyes; and now, 
that she has been departed seventeen years, 
scarcely a day goes by, in which I do not 
think of some memento of her love. 

But to my incident. I had shipped for 
avoyage. The vessel in which I was go- 
ing was lying in the stream, and I had 
the boat to carry my baggage on board. 
My father’s house was only a few rods 
from the beach. I had hauled the boat up, 
had mustered my traps there, and with 
the help of a shipmate, was tumbling them 
hurriedly in; and to hide my own feel- 
ings, which were almost choking me, was 
making haste with glee; when my mother 
quickly walked down and inquired, My 
son, have you a Bible in your chest? The 
Bible is one of those things which endears 
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aman to his home. I had read and rey. 
erenced it there, but now I felt called 



















































upon to break away from every endea.§ — 
ment. My course of life was taken. Heng. | 
forth I was to dismiss sectional feelings 3 
break away from every tie which has been 
dear, and be a citizen of the world. Such 1 hew 
were my feelings; my mother could not away int 
but see them. She understood me bet. _ od 
ter. 4 
As cool as she came, she walked back bled “_ 
to the house, and returned with the ble, p 2°US® ™ 
sed book. “ake this, my son; it is, S22 ® 
mother’s legacy. Read it attentively ang I blush f 
prayerfully, especially the book of Pyoy, jp Pes#4°™ 
erbs. I wish you a pleasant voyage, anj and oo 
a safe and speedy return.” Her lips trem. Fie ome 
bled, but not a tear moistened her bright © 4m 
blue eyes. She walked back to the house JB PSS m 
and for the next two months I did not ge the street 
my mother. Buta cord had been touch. make kno 
ed, which after the lapse of forty years, ha a 
not ceased to vibrate. Remember, ye moth. and walk 
ers. For my mother’s sake, I read and could es 
loved the book of Proverbs, and by the grace dishing ! 
of God, the interview, and the precepts a store vs 
of that book, have kept me from one of the Jp P™° as 
paths of the destroyer. [ Sailor's. Mag. nae 
ing W 
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ORIGINAL. 


MY BROTHER’S PET. 

I think I see them now, my brother and 
his petted dog; and though I know full 
well the distance which divides us, I often 
fancy that I hear- the merry laugh of the 
one, and short shrill bark of the other. 
When the gentle twilight hour approaches, 
bringing with it thoughts of loved and 
loving ones at home, my mind wanders 
back to an evening, some three summers 
past, when my brother ran to meet me, as 
I was returning from my accustomed walk, 
and begged me to go quick with him, and 
see the beautiful dog that father had given 
him. Well doI recollect the impatience 
with which he hurried me towards the 
spot ; how with sparkling eyes he watch- 
ed me as I stroked the spanicl’s long silk- 
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en ears; and with what childish delight he JB “It pa 
clapped his hands, when he saw that I was [nd dum! 
not afraid of the dog, and that the dog was [ithe mea: 
not afraid of me. eming 1 
There we sat down beneath a tree in [iessors of 
that old orchard, and leaning his head upon fMeach the 
my shoulder, he hildren 





poured into my ear, the 


various places for future amusement which [Brel infor 
his brain had devised. He told me how @uffer the 
he should train his favorite to habits of fbr lack 
obedience; how he should make him the uty of t 
companion of his sports, becoming to him fBhe con 
both master and friend; and childlike and [Mttle tho 
simple as was his words, I listened to them Rrofessor: 
more attentively than I often since have (Mider ther 
done to the wise schemes of older heads. fhe thin: 
I saw that he was pleased with the interest Jad Irish 
I manifested, and that he neveronce thought [Befand 
that it originated more in love for him, fice of t 
than admiration for his dog. D worsh 

From that hour, they were inseparable [B+hool in 
friends. It is not strange that my recol- 8 
lections of the one are connected with [taf and 
thoughts of the other; for they were sel- Blors, as 


dom to be met with apart; they played to- fon. |. 


gether in the fields, rambled together in [Br of | 
the forest. Often have I been called upon fRve com 
to bestow my praise upon some wonder: em the 
feat their united skill had accomplished, or Plating 

to watch the petted animal as he lay [Ry read 
crouched at his master’s feet. When last [Reducat 





I saw them, their affection for eachother Ft them 
continued unabated; they came bound- Be office 
ing together down the hill-side, towards fPened a 
the carriage which was to convey Me p> nex 
away, and I bade them farewell at thesame fiWWho | 
moment. I saw them standing side by hoo} 
side, until a sudden turn removed me from BRtion , 
their view, and I think of them now, 4 k¢iroy] 
waiting on that very spot to welcome MY fix ty 
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RELIGIOUS MUTES. 
BY JOE, A JERSEY MUTE. 

I have seen many a person running 
away in terror from the deaf and dumb who 
chanced to come in his way. His face was 
pale, perhaps deadly pale; his heart trem- 
bled with fear, and he went from house to 
house, informing his neighbors that he had 
seen a set of people possessed with devils. 
I blush for.this evidence of heathenish:su- 
serstition among our countrymen. A deaf 
and dumb gentleman was walking along 
Pine street, when he was met by a strang- 
er, who spoke to him. The mute, sup- 
posing that he wished to know the name of 
the street, tried, by means of gestures, to 
make known to him the name of the street. 
The stranger instantly raised his cane up, 
and walked backwards as fast as his legs 
could carry him, at the same time bran- 
dishing his cane. Another mute called at 
astore tomake a purchase, and asked the 
price of something he wanted. ; The store- 
keeper held up both hands, his eyes glar- 
ing with terror, and bade him begone. 
These two’mutes were men of good char- 
acter, and incapable of mischief. One of 
them was a teacher ina deaf and dumb In- 
stitution. The storekeeper probably thought 

the deaf and dumb were a race of 
ns. 

The deaf and dumb are neither worse 
nor better than others who have their hear- 
ing. Those mutes who profess religion, 
experience the same spiritual perplexities, 
fearsand doubts, which embarrass others 
who hear and speak, and, in a word, feel 
just as they do. Many hearing and speak- 
ing persons wander away from that God 
whom they once promised to serve. Many 
mutes do the same thing. Many hearing 
persons follow on in the exact steps of 
Christ, neither moving to the right hand 
nor to the left. And so do many mutes. 
Indeed all classes of people have many 
vices and many virtues. One mute isa 
devout Christian; and another is a great 
sinner. 

A mute man united himself into the 
hurch of his own choice, and manifested 
agreat desire to open a Sabbath School 
for mute children of color. He wrote a 
ircular, went to a printer, and desired him 
0 print the circular. The printer read it, 
and made several suggestions of so ob- 
lectionable a kind, as to induce him to with- 
draw the circular. It has never been 
printed. I have on hand a copy of the cir- 
ular, and have read it over and over again. 
tis as follows :— 


‘ASUNDAY SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND DUMB 
CHILDREN. 
“It pains my heart to see several deaf 
nidumb children of color, destitute of 
he means of receiving instruction con- 
eming the things of eternity. As pro- 
kssors of religion, we are in duty bound to 
etch the truths of Christianity to these 
hildren of silence. Ought we who are 
dl informed on the subject of religion, to 
fer the black mutes around us to perish 
ot lack of vision? On us devolves the 
uty of teaching them the way of salvation. 
he concerns of their immortal souls are 
ttle thought of even by the most zealous 
tofessors of religion, who appear to con- 
ider them as incapable of understanding 
he things of God. Among the Germans 
nd Irish in this city, I have seen ‘several 
eaf'and dumb men, ignorant of the exist- 
hee of that God whom we are privileged 
b worship. I have proeured a Sunday 
thool in the office of , at No. 64 
street, for the instruction of such 
taf and dumb men and children of all 
lors, as are without the means of educa- 
on. I propose to teach them all the let- 
Ht of the alphabet first, and after they 
hve committed them to memory, to teach 
fm the name of God, and many words 
ating to religion. I beseech all who 
‘yread this circular, if they know the 
educated mutes of whatever color, to 
Ht them to come to the Sunday school in 
t office of This school will be 
ened at half past 2 o’clock in the after- 
on next Sunday.” 
Who will take measures to establish a 
‘00l for the intellectual and religious ed- 
tion of the neglected children to whom 
Fdrcular refers? ‘Will they be suffered 
80 to the grave entirely ignorant of the 
Y of salvation? Will they be forever 
















denied the blessings of an intellectual and 
religious education which are so lavishly 
bestowed on white mutes? ‘To neglect 
their immortal souls is to murder them. 
We, who neglect to point out to our col- 
ored fellow ercatures the Lamb which ta- 
keth away our iniquities, are Worse than 
Cain. 

A mute gentleman, whose wife is also 
deaf and dumb, performs family prayer 
every morning, and I believe evening too. 
This is done in the language of signs. 
He is kuown to have been a mocker of 
piety before his conversion. Another mute 
who was my classmate, is a member of a 
Christian church, and asexton. He is be- 
loved by all who know him. He delights 
to converse with his friends on religious 
subjects, and is scrupulously punctual in 
his attendance upon the means of grace. 

Another mute, young as he is, often ex- 
horts with effect. He has been instrumen- 
tal in converting several persons, on whose 
ears the words of the preacher had hither- 
to fallen unheeded. When he exhorted 
them to embrace Christianity, they were 
so much affected by the eloquent simplicity 
of his gestures, that they could not resist 
his exhortations, and joined a Church. 

Not long since I paid a visit to an aged 
mute lady, whom I used to see when I was 
a little boy in the Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion. She has lost much of the gaicty of 
fresh-youth, but not a particle of spiritual 
ardor. She talks like one long acquainted 
with the truths of Christianity. I well re- 
member how fresh she looked when she 
washed my little neck on a Saturday morn- 
ing after school was dismissed. Now her 
countenance is remarkably placid, and 
seems, as it were, to tella tale of her suc- 
cessful battles with the wicked one during 
the course of,her long life. To me, a gray 
headed dumb woman tottering on the 
brink of the grave, is a very interesting 
spectacle. The lady alluded to, spoke to, 
me about the great change which she is 
with 








approaching, singular composure. 

I have never seen nor heard of her 

since. [ Epis. Recorder. 
Religion. 








THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 


When a child dies, who is it that sheds 
the most tears? Is it'not the child’s moth- 
er? If it be an only child who has died, 
how very unhappy the mother is? And if 
that mother be a widow, she is the more to 
be pitied, because she has no husband to 
weep with her. A long, long while ago, 
a widow lost her only son. He was a 
young man. I do not know whether he 
was a good son or not, but this I know, 
his mother loved him. Soon after he died, 
he was put in a coffin and carried by some 
men to be buried. The coffin had no lid 
—it was not like the coffins in this coun- 
try, for they are screwed down. 

The men were taking him out of the 
town where he had died, into the country 
to be buried, and his mother walked near 
him, crying very much, and a great many 
people followed. They met on the road 
another crowd, who were going towards 
the town. There was no dead person in 
that crowd, but there was a very wonder- 
ful man called the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. He had come down from 
heaven, and was living in the world; and 
he did such wonderful things that people 
followed him about from place to place. He 
saw the poor widow weeping. Heknewall 
about her trouble without being told; he 
knew that she had lost her only son, and 
he felt very sorry for her. He came up to 
her and said, ‘“‘ Weep not.” But how 
could the poor mother help weeping? 
Jesus could make her happy. He went 
up to the coffin where the young man was, 
and touched it. Immediately the men 
who carried it stood still. Then he said, 
“Young man, I say unto: thee, Arise.” 
The young man was dead. How could he 
get up out of his coffin? But the dead 
hear the voice of Jesus, because he is God. 
The young man sat up and began to speak. 
I wonder what he said. Did he praise 
God, or did he ask to see his mother? 

Do you think the widow left off weep- 
ing now? If she shed tears now, they 
must have been tears of joy. Jesus him- 
self gave the young man back to his moth- 
er. How happily the widow and her son 
must have walked home together ! 





Every one who saw this wonder was 
very much surprised, and felt afraid. 


_Many people said, “A great prophet has 


risen up amongst us.”” They thought that 
God had sent him. And so he had; the 
Father in heaven had sent his Son down 


into this world: and why? Todie. Je- 
sus came to die for sinners. Why did he 
give life to the young man? To show peo- 


ple that all he said was true. He could 
make: all dead people alive now, but he 
lets them lie in their graves till the day 
he Will @me again. “Then all that are 
in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth.” Whata day that will be! 
We often see a church-yard filled with 
graves; there are stones over some graves, 
but the green grass grows over many a 
coffin. The ground is full of dead people. 
What a sight it will be when all these 
dead people come up out of their graves ? 
They will see Jesus seated upon a throne 
of glory, with all his bright angels round 
him. Then Jesus will Judge the dead. 
He will say whether they shall go to heay- 
en er to hell. Whom will he take to 
heaven? Those who believed that he died 
upon the cross to save them; those who 
love him, and serve him, and wish to see his 
face. Whom will he cast into hell? Those 
who forget him, and do not care for him. 
Pray to Jesus to take you to heaven 
when you die. Some persons will be 
alive” when Jesus comes again. He will 
judge them as well as the dead. If they 
love him, they shall have bright and glo- 
rious bodies like the body of Jesus. And 
the dead people, too, shall have new bo- 
dies. The young man whom Jesus made 
alive again, had his old body still, and at 
last he died again; but those who are 
made alive at the last day, shall never die 
any more. The wicked shall be unhappy 
for ever, and that is the worst sort of dy- 
ing. It is called the second death. May 
you, my dear child, never feel what it is? 
You may read the history of the widow’s 
son in Luke 7: 11—16. 
‘ 


WHO MADE THE BIRDS? 


Not long ago, I went with four little chil- 
drett‘inté “a watchmaker’s shop, and there 
a man brought out a little box and put a 
key into a small hole in the side of it, and 
wound it up. He then set down the 
box, and touched a spring, and the top 
flew open, and a little bird, not as large as 
a humming bird, hopped out and flapped 
its wings and sang, or seemed to sing a 
pretty tune. When it had sung its tune, 
it hopped down into the box, and we saw 
it no more. It was made of brass, and sil- 
ver, and gold. It was very small and very 
beautiful. The little boys and girls that 
were with me were much pleased. Charles 
said, “‘how pretty it is.” James said, 
“how it sings.” Mary said, “I wish I 
had it. I would give a dollar for it.”” She 
was told the price of it was six hundred 
dollars. Jane asked, ‘“‘ who made it?” 
Mr. Smith, the watchmaker, told her it 
was made by a man in Geneva, in Switzer- 
land. We all left the store in good spir- 
its, and went toa grove. Here were many 
living birds. Some were black, some were 
blue, some were red, some were yellow, 
some were green, and many were speckled. 
One had a white body, and red head, and 
black wings. One was black all over ex- 
cept the wings, which were the color of 
gold. Every one of them could hop from 
branch to branch, and from tree to tree. 
They could build nests, and find food for 
themselves and for their young ones. They 
could all make some noise. ‘The notes of 
most of them were very swect. One of 
them could mock all the rest. He had the 
notes of the quail, the jay, the blue-bird, 
the robin, the cat-bird, and a dozen oth- 
ers. He is‘called the mocking-bird. The 
sun shane ¢learly, and a little rain the 
night before had made the air cool and 
pleasant. So we all walked through the 
grove, and found some pretty flowers. We 
then came to a coo] spring, and took a drink 
of water. Near the spring was a large 
rock, and on it we sat down torest. ‘“* Now 
is not this fine?” said I. ‘“ Yes, yes, yes, 
yes,” was heard from all. Just then two 
or three birds near us sang sweetly, as if 
to please us. I thoughtit was a good time 
to talk. SoTI said, “Ifa man in Geneva 
made the bird in the box, how came all the 
living birds here? Did they make them- 
selves? I sawin my book the other day, 
that ‘nothing can make nothing. Well,” 
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said I, “did the man in Geneva make 





them?” Jane answered, “ No, he never 
saw them. He could not make such birds 
.as these. The birdin the box is the best 


he could make, and it cannot lay eggs, and 
hatch young ones, and fly about, and build 
nests, and eat cherries.” I then said, 
* Did they just grow without any one mak- 
ing them?’ Charles replied, “* How could 
they?” Mary said, “1 can tell you how 
they came here. God made them. No 
man could make them. None could make 
them but God himself. I know there is a 
God, because there are so many pretty 
birds.” 

I added, “ you are all right, my children. 
There is a God. If these little birds were 
put under the water, they would all die, 
yet there are thousands of living things 
in the water that would die, if they were 
brought out of it. God has fitted the 
birds to the air, and the fishes to the sea. 
He has made everything good, and we 
ought to believe that He is. His works 
are all around us. They are many and 
great, and wise. Let us never doubt that 
there is a God.”—Rev. Dr. Plummer’s 
Short Sermons for Children. 











Learning. 








THE GIRARD COLLEGE. 


Many persons probably have heard oft- 
en of the Girard College for orphans, late- 
ly established at Philadelphia. It is call- 
ed the Girard College,- because Stephen 
Girard, a wealthy merchant of that city, 
gave the money to build and support it. 
It is situated about two miles north-west 
of the city of Philadelphia, and is complete- 
ly enclosed by a high stone wall. 

When the visitor comes within the spa- 
cious enclosure, (access to which can be 
gained only by ticket from one of the trus- 
tees,) he is struck with three things: 1. The 
extent and beauty of the grounds; 2. The 
grandeur of the principal building; and 3. 
The quiet and stillness of the whole scene. 
If a boy appear here and there, he looks asa 
canary bird would, in a-cage ten feet square. 

When the stranger enters the centre or 
grand building, he finds the apartments ap- 
propriated and fitted up for various uses. 
The school-room has a neat desk, and a 
snug iron seat with a back, for each boy. 
The chapel is a beautiful room furnished 
with an organ, and with appropriate ac- 
commodations. Though much of the space 
in this and the adjacent buildings is now 
unoccupied, there will be no room to spare 
when the full number of pupils shall be ad- 
mitted. 

The sleeping and dining halls, as well 
as the matron’s apartments, and the rooms 
for the assistant teachers, are admirably 
arranged, and kept in. perfect order and in 
the neatest trim. The President's house is 
also commodious, pleasant and well fur- 
nished. 

It is interesting to see the boys ata 
meal. A visitor, who was present at such 
a time, says they took their places with an 
order and propriety which could not, be 
surpassed in any private dining-room. 
While they stood, a blessing was asked 
upon the food by the matron, or the lady 
who had the superintendence of them. 
They then partook heartily of the whole- 
some food which was abundantly supplied. 
Three or four chop-fallen little fellows were 
fixed ina corner of the hall, who it seems 
had been dilatory in answering the bell- 
call, and they had the pleasure to stand 
and look on, while their more prompt com- 
rades were appeasing their appetites. They 
had their supper when the rest had done. 

Suitable religious services are attended 
on the Sabbath, as well as at the begin- 
ning and the close of each day. The num- 
ber of orphans now in the College, exceeds 
two hundred. 

The large building in the centre, con- 
tains school-rooms, chapel, &c.; and the 
two buildings on each side contain the 
lodging-rooms, dining-halls, officers’ apart- 
ments, &c. 

Those of our readers who have kind ya- 
rents living, and good homes to welcome 
them, cannot be too thankful for these 
blessings ; and we should be grateful that 
God, in his providence, cares for the widow 
and the fatherless, and provides shelter, 
food, raiment, instruction and Christian 
training for thousands who would other- 
wise be left to neglect and suffering. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Editorial. 


ABOUT CARD-PLAYING. 

I presume there are very few ofmy young 
friends who have anything to do with this spe- 
cies of amusement. Yet they may at some 
time, be so situated, as to be strongly tempted 
to engage in it. I wish to present them with 
a few thoughts on the subject. 

1. This amusement wastes a great amount 
of precious time. It becomes exceedingly cap- 
tivating to the lovers of it, and they are so car- 
ried away by it, that they little consider how 
many hours are thus occupied. 

2. It is so intimately connected with the 
odious vice of gambling, as to have no small 
odium on that account. In the confession of 
those most miserable men, who have been ad- 
dicted to that vice, we find them execrating, 
in their dying scenes, the hour when they first 
set down to playing cards. Very few have 
been victims of the vice of gambling, who did 
not reach it through the channel of card-play- 
ing. Here the first steps were taken. Here 
was kindled a love for games of hazard. By 
this amusement, their love for it, and skill in 
it, they were introduced to the acquaintance 
and company of those who led them on to 
the deeper excitement. Induced by staking 
something, a trifle perhaps at first, upon the 
game, as they said, “to make it interesting,” 
and thus onward to the depths of vice. 

3, It is sad to look at the facts which exist 
concerning the base and criminal deceptions 
used in the manufacture of playing cards. As 
it is of the highest importance for a player to 
know what cards are in his antagonist’s hand, 
cards have been so made as to reveal it to 
those in the secret. Many varieties of letters, 
colors, lines, engravings, &c. on the back, have 
been invented. And when these have failed, 
cards, though perfectly white upon the back, 
have been embossed with the lines or grain 
running different ways, so as to give the same 
information. By such knavery, the ignorant 
and unsuspecting have been chained, and their 
money won from them. 

4. The feelings of all devotedly religious and 
Christian people, have been most decidedly 
against this kind ofamusement. Those who 
love and practice it, are not spiritual and devout 
Christians. They may have the form of godli- 
ness, but they have not its spirit and power. 
You would never think, if your mind was dis- 
tressed about sin, of going to such a person for 
counsel and prayer. You would naturally 
shrink from such disciples, 

5. The world in general, regard that amuse- 
ment as unbecoming the true followers of 
Christ. They may entice and tempt unwatch- 
ful disciples into it, as innocent, pronouncing 
it so, and pleading its harmlessness as an argu- 
ment in its favor; but, at the same time, if 
there be compliance with the temptation, Chris- 
tian character Will nevertheless sink in their 
esteem. And how often do the gay and world- 
ly bring the very fact of their indulgence in 
this amusement, as a proof that Christians are 
no better than they. They tempt them into 
the practice, and then ridicule and reproach 
them for such inconsistency of character. 
“Was A. at the prayer-meeting ” said a gay 
young, lady of a young member of the church. 
“He was,” was the reply. “And did he pray ?” 
“He did.” “But it was no longer than last 
night that I saw him playing at cards!” There 
was evident astonishment at the inconsistency. 
The distinguished ‘Thos. Scott, author of the 
Commentary, was fond of cards in early life. 
Said a parishioner to him one day, “ You Dr. S. 
think that A.B. has lately appeared attentive 
to religion, but last night, with others, he was 
at cards, and wine was freely used, and a quar- 
rel ensued, &c. I remonstrated with him, but 
the answer was, ‘There is no harm in cards, 
Dr. Scott plays cards.’” This smote the good 
man to the heart. At the next opportunity, he 
related the whole matter to a large company, 
and forever renounced the dangerous amuse- 
ment. 

6. Can the blessing of God be asked at the 
card-table? A distinguished clergyman, after 
tea ata friend’s house, was asked to play at 
cards, to which he made no objection, and set 
down. The cards were produced, and when 
all were ready to commence play, the venera- 
ble minister said, “let us ask the blessing of 
God.” “Ask the blessing of God!” said the 





lady in surprise ; “I never heard such a thing to 
a game at cards.” To which it was replied, 
“Ought we to engage in anything on which 
we cannot ask his blessing?” The gentle re- 
proof put an end to card-playing. 

Cards are said to have been invented for the 
amusement of an insane king. Let the insane 
have exclusive use ofthem. They have led on 
by progressive steps, many to vices and crimes 
which have produced insanity, and a thousand 
other of the deepest miseries, which have af- 
flieted our guilty world. Why should not tath 
of my young friends stand utterly and forever 
aloof from an amusement which has so many 
and such powerful arguments against it? H. 


TURNING THE GRINDSTONE. 


There was a man once who wanted to sharp- 
en his axe; but he had no person to turn the 
grindstone. Presently, he saw a boy, not far 
off; he called him, and asked him if he knew 
how to sharpen an axe. The boy said he did 
not. “Well,” said the man, “if you will turn 
this grindstone, I will show you how it is déne.” 
It was a warm day, and the boy had not tumed 
the grindstone long, before the perspiration ran 
pretty freely from his face, the man all the 
while flattering him as a nice boy, a good boy, 
who would be a smart young man yet, and be 
able to hold the axe himself next time. 
When the axe was well sharpened, thé man 
said, “ that will do—now run home—yout fa- 
ther may whip you for staying so long.” 

Now, we have been turning the grindstone 
a great while for some of the subscribers to the 
Youtn’s Companion, and they have spoken 
very well of our services, but we have fared as 
poorly as to compensation, as the boy did; 
they don’t pay ; if they fail to receive their pa- 
per regularly, we have a scolding letter from 
them, for which we have to pay postage. But 
the money due—when is that coming? We 
leave the delinquents to answer the question. 

Eprror. 








PLAGIARISM. 

Mr. Wis: Dear Sir,—I perceived in the 
Companion of May 24, that some one had been 
committing plagiarism pretty extensfvely on a 
piece of poetry (or rhyme) which I sent you 
three or four years ago—entitled, “ Little Lucy,” 
I think. The pronoun she is changed to he— 
and a few other little alterations are made. 
Otherwise, it is the same piece. It is of but 
little consequence to me, of course, as I should 
never use the piece over my own name, but I 
should like to have such audacity and wrong 
rebuked. E. P. W. 


{It is manifestly wrong for any person to 
copy an article, alter it, and send it to an Ed- 
itor as Original. If we had known the article 
alluded to had been so palmed upon us, we 
should not have published it. We hope this 
rebuke will be sufficient to prevent such pla- 
giarisim in future.] 











Variety. 








SILENT REPROOF. 

Some years ago, I was going down the 
James river in a steamboat, in company with 
several clergymen, whose eyes may alight on 
these lines. There was also with us a judge 
of one of the Virginia courts, much celebrated 
for his eccentricity and his genius. In the 
course of conversation, mention was made of 
the Rev. Dr. John H. Rice, then lately deceas- 
ed. The attention of the judge was awakened, 
and he related the following anecdote :— 


“T was once crossing the James river at Os- 
born’s, in company with Dr. Rice. When we 
reached the further side, it became necessary 
for us to be carried ashore on the shoulders of 
the black ferry men. One of these, not suffi- 
ciently careful, let my cloak drag in-the water, 
upon which.I yisited him with asydden oath, 
Dr. Rice, who was immediataty _befo¥é me, 
and had just landed on the bank, drew up his 
tall figure, and turned his large speaking eye 
upon me, with an expression of mingled surprise 
and sorrow. Perceiving that he was a clergy- 
man, I instantly begged his pardon, though he 
had not uttered a syllable. ‘ Your offence is 
not against me,’ said he. The implication was 
obvious and affecting, and I shall never lose the 
remembrance of it as long as I live.” 

[4m. Messenger. 
—— 


“JT MUST EARN MY DOLLAR A DAY” 

A young man was married, and entered into 
business. He was industrious, and greatly 
prospered. Being acquainted with music, and 

















skilful in the performance of it, he was employ- 








ed to take charge of the singing on the Sab- 
bath in public worship. For this service, 
he received about a dollar a day, or fifty 
dollars a year. He of course confined his 
worldly business to six days in a week, and 
attended church regularly on the Sabbath. At 
length, some of the people became dissatisfied 
with him as a leader of the music, and he was 
no longer employed in that service. He then 
ceased to attend public worship, and employed 
himself on the. Sabbath in his secular concerns. 
He said he must earn his dollar a day, and if he 
could not do it by attending church, he would 
do it by attending to his business, For a time 
he earned his dollar a day ; sometimes, it may 
be he earned more. But his affairs by and by, 
became embarrassed. It was evident that he 
was running behindhand. At length he failed 
in business. His property was sold to pay his 
creditors, and his family was left destitute. 
His earning his dollar a day by attending to 
his worldly business on the Sabbath, and his 
neglect of public worship for that purpose, was 
like putting his money into a bag with holes; 
it tended to poverty.—Ib. 
> 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


Many years since, there lived in one of the 
central counties of New Jersey, a poor me- 
chanic, eminent for his pious zeal and consis- 
tency. He was very much tried by the con- 
duct of an ungodly neighbor, who was in the 
habit of cutting his wood for the week on the 
Lord’s day, and the sound of whose axe contin- 
ually disturbed the old Christian’s meditations. 
Father H., as he was called, often remonstrat- 
ed earnestly and kindly, with his neighbor, but 
without any effect. At length he adopted a 
different course. One Saturday afternoon, his 
neighbor found the old man very busy at his 
wood-pile, and inquired in astonishment what he 
was doing. “Why,” replied Father H., “you 
will persist in cutting your wood on God’s holy 
day, and it grieves me so much that I mean to 
do it for you this afternoon, so that you will 
have no temptation to do it to-morrow.” The 
man was at once overcome, and exclaimed, 
“No, you shall not, I will do ig myself. Nor 
will you ever, after this, have reason to com- 
plain of me for chopping wood on the Sabbath.” 
And he was as goodas his word. The oldman 
has long since gone to his reward, but this in- 
cident lives after him to enforce the divine di- 
rection, “Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.” 

>. 


INFLUENCE OF SIN. 


When Nero, who became Emperor of Rome, 
was young, his heart was tender, and he sym- 
pathized with his fellow beings when they suf- 
fered. After he ascended the throne, he wept 
when required to sign the death warrant of a 
criminal. Butas he lived on, and lived in sin, 
his heart grew hard, and was prepared for the 
worst crimes. He persecuted Christians with- 
out showing them any mercy, and through his 
influence, multitudes of them were tortured, 
and in the most cruel ways put to death. Such 
is the awful influence ofsin. Many, who are 
now young, revolt at the thought of great 
crimes they hear named. But unless they 
leave sin, they may become wicked and har- 
dened enough to commit them without dread, 
or fear, or much remorse. Stop in season. 
Stop now. [Myrtle. 


— 


A THOUGHT. 


It is a beautiful arrangement of nature, when 
evening comes on, and the shadows of night 
begin to settle down upon the earth, that the 
same dispensation, which hides from our sight 
surrounding objects, should open to our view a 
starry sky, and call our thoughts upward to 
the glories of the firmament—so that at the 
very moment when the world around us is con- 
cealed, the world above us is all unveiled. And 
there is this same law of compensation in the 
life of the Christian. When the objects in 
which he has found delight are cut off, and he 
seems shrouded in darkness, then it is, that 
heavenly objects open before him, and his 
thoughts ascend to God. And when the even- 
ing of life comes on—when age or sickness 
has made this world of small account to him, 
and he dwells apart from all its hurry and noise, 
how often is then revealed to the eye of his 
faith, a world of celestial realities, and all his 
thoughts are drawn upward in holy contem- 
plation. 

—~+——_ 


AN ATTAINMENT IN CONVERSATION. 


It has been noticed that young people, and 
indeed older persons, who have minds well 
stored with knowledge, and whose manners are 
refined and agreeable, talk the least. But 
what they say amounts to the most, as their 
words are well chosen, “ fitly spoken,” and full 
of important meaning. It would be well for 
all to endeavor to converse so. 


>. 


INATTENTION AMONG SCHOLARS. 


There are scholars, that are inattentive 
when teachers explain something contained in 
the lesson, or when some remarks are made, 
which it is wished all should hear. This is 
treating the teachers with disrespect. It em- 
barasses them so that they cannot say what they 
desire to with any satisfaction, as it is not 
agreeable to talk to those who do not wish to 








hear. Scholars that are so inattentive, often 
loose very important instruction. Let all lis. 
ten attentively to what the teachers say to 


them. 


——— 
THE LADDER. 

In the year 1830, there lived a little boy, 
who spent all his Sabbaths in studying the Bj. 
ble, in which he felt the greatest interest. To 
be free from interrruption, he would repair to 
the garret ; and that no one might find him, he 
used to “take the ladder up after him.” This 
little boy loved Jesus Christ, and delighted to 
do his, will. He had read those words of the 
Saviour—* When thou prayest, ehter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in seeret.” He hadno 
closet; but he could climb into a_garret by 
means of a ladder: and that he might study 
the Bible, and pray to God in secret, “ he took 
the ladder u oer him.” In 1831, this youth 
died—he climbed to heaven. He is now en. 
joying the presence of Jesus in a mansion 
where he needs no ladder; but, free from the 
approach of interruption, he unites with 
and holy spirits in praising the God of the Bj. 
ble, and in adoring the love of that Saviour who 
died, that even a little child, believing on him, 
might inherit the kingdom of heaven. 


—_——@~—— 


GIVING A HINT. 


The Rev. Mr. had travelled far tp 
preach to a congregation at ——. After the 
sermon, he waited very patiently, expecti 
that some one of the brethren would invite hin 
todinner. In this he was disappointed. On 
after another departed, until the house wa 
nearly empty. Sgmmoning: resolution, hower 
er, he walked up to an elderly looking gentle. 
man, and said gravely—* Will you go hom 
with me to dinner, sir?” “Where do you 
live?” “About twenty miles from this, sir* 
“No,” said the man, coloring, “but you must 
go with me.” “Thank you; I will cheerfully? 
After that, the minister was no more troubled 
about his dinner. 





—<¢——— 


Parents.—Parents ‘must never put away 
their own youth. They must never cease to 
be young. Their sympathies and sensibilities 
should be always quick and fresh. They must 
be susceptible. They must love that which 
God made the child to love. Children nee 
not only government, firm and mild, but sympathy. 

——— 

WEaRING ouT For Curist.—“ The oil d 
the lamp in the temple burnt away in giviy 
light ; so should we.” 


Poetry. 


TO MY LITTLE CHILD. 


Little boy, with laughing eye, 
Bright and blue as yonder sky : 
Come, and I will teach you, love, 
Who it is that lives above. 


It is God who made the earth, 
God who gave you, dearest, birth : 
God who sees each sparrow fall! 
God who reigns great king ofall. 














God who sends the pleasant breeze, 
Blowing sweet through flowers and trees, 
God who gives you every joy, 

God who loves you, little boy. 


He is beautiful and bright, 
Living in eternal light ; 
Would not you, my little love, 
Like to live with him above ? 


Ask Him, then, to show you how 
You may please him here below: 
Ask Him grace and help to send, 
. Ask through Christ, your kindest friend. 


You must learn to read and look 
Often in his holy book: : 
There, my darling, you will find, 
God is very good and kind. 


> 





LENES BY A LITTLE CHILD, 
On hearing the Songsters of Spring. 
Hark! the little birds are singing, 
Warbling forth their cheerful notes ; 
Hill and dale with music ringing, 
Through the air the echo floats. 


Hear their notes,—how sweet—how cham 
Welcome the return of spring: 

May we like the birds each morning 
To our Maker praises sing. 


And when night again returning, 
Brings sweet slumber to our eyes ; 
While the lamp of life is burning, 
May our thanks to God arise. — [Myrlle. 











YOUTH’S COMPANION—VOL. Xx 

Bound, in different styles of binding, ™ 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1” 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 

QG- PAPERS FOR SAB. SCHOOLS: 
Half a Cent a piece—Odd Numbers of t 
Yourn’s Companion, for several years bac 
very suitable for Rewards for good behav? 
and correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—™ 
be had for Fifty Cents a hundred. 
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